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PHYLADES, A LEAGUE CAT, 


Adopted by Mr. Warren Leach of Allston four years ago. He is now about ten years old. 
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STORIES FOR OLD 


AND YOUNG 


The Autobiography of a Persian Kitten. 

I was born one night, with two little brothers 
and a sister, on a nice soft bed in a warm cellar. 
The next day a kind old lady with white hair 
came to see my mother and us, and brought 
mother a saucer of nice warm milk, which, like 
all good mothers, she gave us in due time, as we 
snuggled up to her soft warm bosom, trying 
to purr, and patting out with our paws, as even 
common kittens do when they are happy, con- 
tented and pleased. The old lady came to see us 
every day, and always took me im her hands, 
so gently, putting me up to her face, and soft 
white neck, and cuddling me so earefully, that I 
grew very fond of her, and she ealled me 
‘* Kitteny-wee.’”’ 

One day she brought a pretty young lady to 
see us, and when my lady had taken me up, to 
kiss and fondle, as usual, the other asked her to 
give me to her for a pet, as she had always 
wanted one just like me. I trembled then, lest 
she would give me away, but my lady said she 
could not part with her ‘‘Kitteny-wee.’’ After 
a while, when we could run about and play, my 
lady gave me a cork, tied with a string to the 
handle of a door, and I had great games and 
fun with it, and in the evenings she would watch 
us playing on the boulevard, and kept a lookout 
for strange dogs, lest they might chase us, and 
if she saw one coming, would always pick us up 
and take us into the house, so we would come to 
no harm. The young lady often came to see my 
lady and always begged her to give me to her. 
She finally promised to let her have me if I 
would be kindly treated and properly fed, as the 
yound lady would not take any of us but me. 

She (my lady) after giving me some cream 
and a bit of fresh cake, carried me to my new 
home, saw the bed my new lady promised me, 
laid me down in it, and after patting and strok- 
ing me, went away crying. I longed for her all 
night, and eried, and after a while a cross man 
came to my bed, took me by the neck and tossed 
me out into the back yard in the rain. I was 


very much frightened, as big grown-up cats 
were fighting and prowling about, and I wanted 
my lady and my mother, but a kind groom put 
me into a stable with a pony and we made 
friends. It was warm and dry, but I didn’t like 
the way it smelled. I thought next morning 
when the sun came out, that I would try to get 
back to my lady once more, so I crept out of the 
door of the stable into the yard, and there I 
saw some little chickens, and I thought I would 
like to play with them, but the old hen flew at 
me and pecked at my head so hard that I ran 
away as fast as I could. 

After I had crept under the gate I found that 
I was in a lane, where there were some cruel 
boys, who chased me, and set a big black dog 
after me; one of them threw some burrs on me, 
and another pelted me with stones, but I finally 
got away and went back into the yard. I re- 
membered my lady’s dear little boys, who were 
so kind and gentle, as she told them they must 
never hurt me, or be rough with any of God’s 
own little creatures, even if they were only kit- 
tens, for God did not put any of His little 
ereatures into the world to be ill-used by human 
beings. Soon after, when my new mistress was 
taking her breakfast (she hadn’t given me any) 
my old lady came to see me, and as I was so 
miserable looking, she took me up in her arms, 
picked the burrs out of my fur, wiped me with 
her handkerchief, and putting me into the 
pocket of her fur jacket, said, ‘‘My own Kitteny- 
wee, you shall come back with me.’’ When we 
got home she gave me a bit of nice chicken, and 
some warm milk. 

That night I slept in my own nice bed, and 
will never again have any trouble, or sorrow, for 
my lady says she will never let me go away 
again. At five o’clock every day, when my lady 
has her tea, I always have some cream in a sau- 
cer, and I lie on a pretty soft cushion, on a 
chair in the drawing room, or before the grate 
fire, and I am a happy, and contented kitten, 
and will live with my lady till I die.—V. R. 


A subseription to Our Fourrootep FRIENDS 
is only 50 cents a year. Will you not encourage 
us and help the good work we represent by a 
subscription ? 
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ALFRED SHELDON AND ONE or His PEt HENs. 


“Spitfire knows her name. She likes to have you 
take her in the house and play the music box to her 
while she sits in a rocking-chair.” 


The Island’s Wild Cat. 

It was right up here on one of these islands 
in the St. Lawrence that a family came one sum- 
mer from New York to spend a few months, 
bringing along with them several dogs and pet 
cats. 

They left the island early in September, and, 
when the house was closed up. the place was 
entirely deserted. I passed the island late one 
afternoon, and decided to land for a few mo- 
ments. 

The sides of the island were bluff and rocky, 
and I scrambled up with some difficulty. When 
I reached the summit, I heard the deep baying 
of my hound. I whistled, and in response to it 
he came tearing toward me from the thicket. 

But what a sight he presented! Riding on 
his back and tearing mercilessly at his neck and 
head was the strangest looking creatures I ever 
saw. It was so gaunt that it looked more like a 
starved wolf than a eat. 

No wonder the hound was frightened. The 
half-starved cat was fighting fiercely, and ac- 
tually enjoying the taste of fresh blood which 
its claws drew from the hound’s warm body. 
The creature had been a pet house cat the sum- 


mer before, but its lonely, desperate life on the 
island had made it fiereer and wilder than its 
primitive ancestors. 

I examined the island hastily, and found that 
the cat had taken possession of an old dog-ken- 
nel for its lonely home. There it had gathered 
the few bones left behind and gnawed them half 
up. <A few birds had apparently been caught 
and eaten, and the bones of a squirrel and sev- 
eral rats were also scattered around. The bark 
of the trees was nibbled as if the poor thing had 
in desperation tried to satisfy its hunger with 
green things. 

It had broken through the shutters of one 
window and entered the closed house, but there 
was nothing to eat there. An old fur blanket 
that had been left behind was chewed half up, 
and an old shoe was also nibbled and chewed. 
The marks of the cat’s teeth were on nearly 
everything which promised a mite of nutriment. 

The cat’s tracks were found in the snow and 
on the ice to the very edge of the frozen surface. 
It had contemplated escaping on the ice, but the 
channel was too swift and deep for it. 

I tried to make friends with the creature, call- 
ing it by pet names and trying to coax it 
toward me. Wherever I went the baleful eyes 
watched me, but always at a safe distance. 

I had only a single biscuit with me, but I 
threw this to the starving animal. It would not 
approach near enough to touch it, but when I 
moved away it leaped for the biscuit and swal- 
lowed it at one gulp. 

The next day I returned to the island with 
an ample supply of fresh milk, bread, and meat. 
These I spread out on the snow and ealled ‘‘ Kit- 
ty! kitty!’’ in my most alluring voice. But the 
eat wouldn’t come a step nearer. It backed 
away and disappeared in the thicket. I hunted 
around for it, but couldn’t find it anywhere on 
the island. I was disappointed, and finally re- 
turned to my boat. 

Imagine my surprise when I reached the 
place where I had landed to see the cat perched 
in the stern of the canoe. It glared at me, and, 
when I attempted to step in the craft it spit 
and hissed in a threatening manner. It had 
taken possession of the boat, and had no inten- 
tion of leaving it. 
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Again I tried to make friends with it, throw- 
ing bits of meat toward it, but these it ignored, 
still facing me and hissing. Finally I tipped 
the canoe suddenly and nearly dropped the crea- 
ture in the icy water. It touched the water with 
its tail, and then with a snarl and hiss leaped 
toward me. I ducked just in time. It went 
over my head, but before it landed on the rocks 
it gave me such a dig with one of its claws that 
the blood spurted out in a tiny stream. 

Such a reception wasn’t encouraging, and I 
felt a little squeamish about returning the next 
day; but I did, and took more food. This time 
I placed the food on the rocks and pushed off. 
At a safe distance I could see the cat come out 
of the underbrush and crawl up to the food. 
What a ravenous appetite it had! It bolted the 
pieces of meat and bread and lapped up the milk 
with marvellous rapidity. It licked its chops 
and smelled around for more. Its appetite 
seemed insatiable. 

For three days I made regular trips to the 
island to feed pussy. By the third the cat was 
tame enough to eat the food in my presence, al- 
though I had to stay at a safe distance. Then 
gradually by degrees it permitted me to ap- 
proach closer. A sudden spit and hiss always 
informed me how far I could come. 

A cold wave came up one night and froze the 
river so quickly that the channel was closed. 
When I finally dared to venture out on the ice, 
IT made straight for pussy’s island. 

When I reached it, I heard a dismal howling 
and barking. I hurried up the rocks, and found 
the cat treed, with four dogs howling anxiously 
at the foot of the tree. 

I had to use a good deal of violent persuasion 
to drive the dogs away. They were loath to 
leave the island with pussy on it. 

I tried to coax the cat down from the tree 
with food, but only succeeded after two hours of 
patient endeavor. Then I was surprised, and 
not a little frightened, when it suddenly 
dropped down on my shoulders. I expected to 
feel its claws in my head and neck, but instead 
it snatched the meat from my hand and swal- 
lowed it. I fed it all I had. I was wondering 
what next to do, with the cat on my shoulder, 
when a gentle purring noise startled me. It was 


soft and low at first, and then louder and more 
rhythmic. I felt the furry head pressed against 
my cheek in a rub that made me happier than 
if I had found a small fortune. 

I had won the cat’s trust and affections, and 
she was now showing it unmistakably. I put 
up a hand and rubbed the purring head. It 
licked the hand and then permitted me to hold 
it on my shoulder as I walked away. 

Pussy and I scrambled down the rocks to the 
ice. I must have talked and crooned to pussy 
all the way home, for I was fearful all the time 
it would get frightened and leave me. When I 
got it home, I made a comfortable bed for it in 
the kitchen and there it sleeps every night. I 
don’t think I’d part with that cat for any 
amount of money, and I know pussy is satisfied 
with me. 

It’s a pretty, sleek, fat cat to-day, and the 
most affectionate pet you ever saw; but, when I[ 
think of my first sight of it on that deserted 
island, I feel very much like saying some hard 
things about the people who left it on the island 
without any thought of what might happen to 
it—George Ethelbert Walsh, in the Epworth 
Herald. 


Animal Friends. 


As a mark of gratitude to Vivier, the cele- 
brated French horn player, who had given his 
services in aid of a local charity, the municipal 
authorities of a southern French town invited 
him to a public banquet to be given in his honor. 
Now Vivier, an eccentric with a caustic humor, 
had at that time a singular pet in a cock, of 
which he was excessively fond, and which trav- 
eled with him wherever he went. 

When he received the invitation he replied 
that he should be most delighted to be repre- 
sented at the banquet by his chicken friend, to 
whom he trusted every courtesy would be ac- 
corded. A council was at once called to consider 
this extraordinary proposal, when the civic mag- 
nates, after due discussion, biased no doubt by 
hopes of favors to come, agreed to honor the mu- 
siclan in his proxy. So chanticleer was the 
guest of the town, and perched at the mayor’s 
right hand partook of special dainties provided 
for his entertainment. 
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Another example of civie gratitude is afforded 
by the action some years since of the burgomas- 
ter of one of the outlying suburbs of Vienna, 
who was the possessor of a bull that had won 
several prizes at shows. So pleased was he at 
the animal’s success that he decreed it a public 
address, which was in due course presented by 
himself, supported by his municipal colleagues 
in full civie pomp. 

Posthumous honors have on more than one 
occasion been granted to animals by civie au- 
thorities, as may be instanced by the case of the 
chimpanzee that nine years back was brought by 
a traveler to Grenoble. Charlemagne—for that 
was the name bestowed on the ape—soon made 
himself at home, and, dressed in laborer’s 
clothes, would frequent the various cafes, where 
it became a great favorite with the habitues. 

Its popularity was, moreover, further en- 
haneed by its gallant rescue of a child from a 
deep well into which it had accidentally fallen. 
Not so very long since this heroic ape died, and 
not only was its funeral attended by the entire 
population of the town, but the municipal coun- 
cil voted a sum sufficient to pay for the erection 
of a handsome bronze statue to its memory. 

The most singular monument ever erected in 
honor of an animal was that put up in the Hotel 
de Ville at Luneburg, in Hanover, to the mem- 
ory of a pig. In a kind of mausoleum might be 
seen a glass case that enclosed a ham cut from 
the animal, whose services were commemorated 
on a slab of black marble in a Latin inscription 
engraved in golden letters: ‘*‘Passerby, contem- 
plate here the mortal remains of a pig which 
acquired for itself imperishable glory by the dis- 
covery of the salt mines of Luneburg.”’ 


A Plea for the Horse. 


Every horse will work better and longer if 
given three ample meals daily; plenty of pure 
water; proper shoes sharpened in slippery 
weather; a blanket in cold weather; a stall 6x9 
or enough room to lie down; a fly net in sum- 
mer; two weeks vacation each year. 

Spare the whip. 


—New York Women’s League for Animals. 


TAME DOVES AT PINE RIDGE. 


Bungalow Notes. 

Pine Ridge, January 21.-—This has been the 
greatest bird day of the-winter. There were 
very few birds coming around the bungalow un- 
til the extremely cold days, January 13 and 14, 
when the thermometer went down to ten degrees: 
below zero. Then the birds began to come. Be- 
fore this very cold weather they had evidently 
been able to take care of themselves. We saw 
them every day flying around the place, and 
Edward announced with great satisfaction on 
several occasions that the blue jays were peck- 
ing diligently away at the gypsy moth nests, 
high up in the trees, where we could not reach 
them. We were very much pleased to hear any- 
thing good about the blue jay for he is far from 
being a favorite with us, particularly since he 
was seen to destroy a chickadee’s nest that Ed- 
ward was trying to watch and protect. 

But today all the birds are with us, and the 
combinations, as one might call them, on the 
bird table have been very interesting. Once 
when I looked out the window I saw five snow- 
white doves, surrounded by a group of sparrows, 
all eating busily together; again I saw three 
squirrels on the table with a blue jay, and some 
sparrows; and yet again, a woodpecker was tak- 
ing a lunch from the suet just above the table, 
while below him were sparrows, snow buntings, 
juncos, a blue jay and a squirrel. 
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These winter chippies are exquisite in their 
soft coloring. I watched with admiration a little 
flock of them this morning; they were close to 
my window; one or two were on the window 
shelf, and I had a good chance to observe them. 

I have said before, and I say again, that when 
the average boy, or even the average man, un- 
dertakes to exterminate the English sparrows, 
there is such a resemblance in most of the spar- 
row family that the tree sparrow, field sparrow 
or song sparrow,—l might almost include the 
white-crowned sparrow, are just as likely as not 
to fall a victim to the mania for killing. 

Once give a boy or a man the taste for slaugh- 
ter, and all the savage in him is aroused so 
that kilhng becomes a joy. 

It is inconceivable that a man of any observa- 
tion should advise poisoning the English spar- 
rows, or catching them in traps. Such advice, to 
my mind, is proof positive that he has not spent 
much time or taken much pains to observe birds, 
for if he had, he must have seen, as I have 
seen every winter, several varieties of small 
birds feeding in a flock together, those he wishes 
to exterminate with others he wishes to save. 

I have no doubt men who are determined to 
make good their statement will say that I do not 
know the true sparrow, and that what I eall the 
winter chippie is an English sparrow. 

I have found, to my surprise and sorrow that 
men who are supposed to be fair-minded will 
close their eyes when they do not want to see, 
and shut their ears when they do not want to 
hear. These birds come close under my win- 
dows. Until they are near me I do not always 
find it easy to tell one kind from another, but 
when near enough for me to mark their color- 
ing and the stripes, I know what I see. 


January 25.—Pete, the sparrow hawk, who 
was brought wounded, and we supposed dying, 
to Pine Ridge and was, as some of our readers 
will remember, restored to health in Edward’s 
cottage, comes back every winter and lodges in 
the barn in stormy weather. We have never 
seen him attempt to injure a sparrow or other 
bird, yet whenever he appears there is a panic 
among the birds and they fly away in a cloud. 
We see Pete come and settle down on a tree near 


PETE THE TAME SPARROW HAWKE. 


the bird table, and then we notice a great rush 
of wings. In a moment all the birds have dis- 
appeared, excepting Pete, who sits serenely on a 
little limb of a tree near the window, turning 
his head as if it were swung on a pivot, and 
sometimes preening himself, spreading out his 
handsome tail feathers, stretching his wings, 
but not making any attempt to follow after the 
frightened flock of sparrows, juncos and chicka- 
dees. Even the blue jays and the crows seem to 
avoid Pete, and yet in the three years he has 
been coming and going, he has never been seen 
to catch one bird. I have seen him eatch a 
mouse, darting from his perch in the hen yard 
like a stroke of lightning upon his victim, but 
though we have watched him carefully, in the 
barn and outside on the trees, we have not been 
able to discover why the birds fly in such a 
panic at his approach. 

Sometimes I think this bird is not our old 
Pete but a strange hawk that has come around 
the barn, yet the lack of fear he shows by sleep- 
ing in the barn and coming up to the Bungalow 
for a daily visit has led us to believe it is the 
Pete we all became attached to while he was 
with us. 


I stopped writing and looked up in a back 
number the story of Pete. In July, 1910, Pete 
was brought here, a very young bird, so young 
we did not feel quite sure what he was. He grew 
rapidly and when he recovered from his injury 
he became very tame and playful. He enjoyed 
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making a sudden descent on the backs of the cat 
and the dogs, when they were in the house. He 
would amuse himself for hours with a bright 
teaspoon or a clothespin. It was not our inten- 
tion to let him go free, as we feared what he 
might do to the birds outside, but he escaped 
one day through an open window. He stayed 
around the cottage and barn and hen yard all 
the rest of the summer but did not seem dis- 
posed to trouble any living creature, excepting 
the mice that always multiply in henhouses and 
barns. These he waged such war on that his 
presence was considered quite valuable. After 
a time he went away. He came again with a 
mate, and now it is a question whether our 
present visitor is Pete himself or another sim- 
ilar hawk, or possibly the mate that was intro- 
duced to our place by Pete. We learn by ex- 
perience, and I confess that if we have another 
hawk, or a blue jay, or even a crow brought to 
us in bad condition, we shall mercifully put an 
end to its life. 

But, some one may say, you are feeding these 
birds that attack and kill the smaller birds. We 
cannot very well help it. When we spread our 
table for the birds we love, and the hungry 
blue jays come with the more welcome visitors, 
we cannot drive them away. The crows watch 
their chance, too, and_ steal through the 
branches of the evergreen trees and drop si- 
lently, or sometimes with a subdued ‘‘eaw’’ 
down on the snow, picking up the crumbs that 
fall from the table or, when our bold Jim Crow 
is the leader, they alight on the table, and seiz- 
ing the largest crusts they can find, fly away to 
the woods across the field, where 


“The hungry crows, assembled in a crowd, 
Clamor their piteous prayer incessantly, 
Knowing who hears the raven’s ery, and said 
‘Give us, O Lord, this day our daily bread.’ ” 


We have window shelves put up outside the 
kitchen window, my bedroom, and one of the 
living room windows. The chickadees choose the 
kitchen windows, and it is quite a common oc- 
eurrence to see them flying backward and for- 
ward from a tree near the window to the shelf, 
standing close to the panes of glass and looking 
at us with their little bright eyes. This morning 
we had suet, and bread and cracker crumbs for 


them, and besides the chickadees, a Junco and 
one or two of the winter chippies or the ‘‘tree 
sparrow’’ came to this shelf repeatedly. 

I should think without exaggeration there are, 
while | am writing, a hundred birds flying 
around the bungalow, some lighting on the win- 
dow shelves, some on the bird table, some run- 
ning about on the ground under the trees, all 
busily engaged in picking up the food put out 
for them. 

Sometimes there is a sudden panic and the air 
is full of birds for a moment, then they settle 
down on the trees a little distance off and watch 
for a chance to come back. 

Il cannot understand what those men who are 
trying to get rid of the English sparrows mean 
when they say that they drive other birds away. 
Sometimes I think they are reasoning from 
prejudice. I never saw so many tree sparrows 
in our flock of visitors as there are this winter, 
and they come along in the same flock with the 
English sparrows up to the bungalow. They 
come together, eat together, and disappear to- 
gether. I have never seen an English sparrow 
drive a tree sparrow or jJunco away, but I have 
noticed this morning, and often before, the 
eocky little chestnut headed winter chippie 
driving away every bird that comes near him, 
darting at them with open bill and spread 
wings. 

So we feed all that come to us, in these days 
of cold and snow and icy rainstorms, even as 
the Merciful Ruler of the Universe sends His 
rain and His sunshine down on saint and sinner 
alike—A. H. S. 


THE RABBITS AT PINE RIDGE. 


Docs AND Pet RABBIT AT PINE RIDGE HOME OF REST. 
Prurry ‘“ Sirs Up For It.” 


HUMANE 


EDUCATION 


About Zoological Gardens. 

The proposition to again put caged wild ani- 
mals in the Roger Williams Park, of Providence, 
R. I., is a surprise to many who remember some 
of the painful incidents connected with the keep- 
ing of wild animals at this same park some 
years ago. It will, perhaps, be remembered that 
a very valuable pair of tigers, or leopards (I 
have forgotten which), had a desperate fight 
and before they could be separated, one, if not 
both, of them was injured beyond cure. 

These fights among the unhappy captives in 
zoological gardens are not at all uncommon, and 
the loss in this way to the city is a serious one. 

Very few of the men or women who advocate 
placing wild animals in public parks give the 
matter any serious thought or take any pains 
to find out what the cost is likely to be to the 
city. To begin with, the expense of buying 
these animals is very great. Then, after they 
are purchased, there is always a yearly loss 
through sickness and accident that mounts up to 
a very considerable sum. Even if the animals 
are contributed in the first place, many of them 
die, and it is a question, not of a few hundreds, 
but thousands, of dollars, to replace them. 

For example, Hermann A. Merkel, in writing 
an article on the Bronx Zoo in New York, says: 
‘““The pigmy hippopotamuses are very rare in 


reached eivilization alive. 
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captivity; in fact, our three, which cost us 
$15,000, are the only ones that have ever 
.. This Zoological 
Society has spent on the park of its own funds 
to date about $600,000, besides all the profits 
derived from the sale of its publications, restau- 
rants, refreshment stands, ete., which under 
the agreement must be expended for animals, 
and the City of New York has supplied the 
Zoological Park at least $2,000.000. . . The cost 
of maintenance last year was $186,000.’’ A lion 
house in this Park cost $150,000; an antelope 
house cost £50,000; plans were made, and IJ sup- 
pose carried out, for a $100,000 bird house, a 
‘$25,000 ostrich house, and a structure for 
smaller animals costing $20,000. 

The expense of keeping the animals is very 
great. When one thinks of a city paying out 
thousands of dollars every year to feed and keep 
alive miserable wild animals in small enclosures 
or cages for the public to stare at, and then 
makes a little estimate of the real, practical good 
the city might do to its poorer residents with 
the same amount of money, it is amazing that 
such a worse than waste of money should be 
countenanced for one moment. The suffering of 
these unfortunate captives ought to appeal to 
everyone who thinks at all on the subject, but 
even those who do not care for this should cer- 
tainly consider the unnecessary and useless ex- 
pense of a zoological garden. 

The Zoo in Boston is costing a very much 
larger sum of money than was at first expected, 
and already sad accidents have occurred. Last 
winter a number of valuable birds died from the 
cold. Very recently a large bear, wild with a 
natural desire for freedom, broke out of his 
eage, seriously frightening women and children, 
and was only captured by beating him, prodding 
him and burning him with lighted torches. 
Poor wretch! It was a sad pity he was not shot at 
once, but he was captured at last and carried 
back to his prison, there to languish or rage, as 
the fit takes him, for months to come. How can 
anyone enjoy seeing the misery of the caged ani- 
mals,—a misery that lasts until death relieves 
them ! , 

Keeping wild animals caged for the amuse- 
ment of the people is a custom that dates back 
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to the days of the Caesars, when the early 
Christians were thrown to the lions and tigers. 

With the money used to support this survival 
of barbarous amusements, that demoralize in- 
stead of elevate the young, teaching them to be 
regardless of the comfort of the lower animals, 
amusements might be planned that would be 
healthful and elevating. 

The parks are for the working classes; the 
wealthy people have their own parks and gar- 
dens. Those who need the parks most are moth- 
ers and their children. The mother who lives in 
a close and crowded tenement house and has 
young children needing the fresh air does not 
care to take her little ones to stand in the hot 
sun in front of a cage to stare at panting ani- 
mals pacing up and down their prisons,—that 
does no good either to her or to her little ones. 
But suppose the money used for feeding these 
animals and heating their cages in winter and 
hiring keepers to watch them, were put into a 
large pavilion made charming with vines and 
flowers, and divided up so that it should contain 
an airy room with comfortable straw or wooden 
rockers for the tired mother, and little chairs 
anl cribs for the babies. In charge of the room 
would be a motherly matron, instead of a keeper 
for wild animals and under her would be wait- 
resses who would bring the mother and her chil- 
dren milk, tea, sandwiches, perhaps fruit, such 
as bananas and apples, all for cost prices. The 
mother could bring her sewing or mending and 
spend the day as mothers do in the parks of 
Paris, and it would be a day of rest and happi- 
ness. 

There should be picture books and playthings 
for the children, and magazines for the older 
ones. How I would like to plan and furnish such 
a pavilion in every park! It could be done,—it 
would cost the city much less than a collection 
of caged wild animals, and would do an immense 
deal more good. | 

The objects of interest in the park would not 
be miserable and unhappy wild animals, but 
exquisite beds of flowers, a rustic bridge, a little 
waterfall, a pine grove with hammocks and set- 
‘tees, a pond of water lilies. Thus love of the 
beautiful would be acquired insensibly, instead 
of an appetite for teasing and tormenting, and 


a taste for that which is sensational. 

There could be a flock of sheep, carefully 
watched by a shepherd, and a faithful dog, and a 
lake for water fowl, if that also could be con- 
stantly watched to prevent the city hoodlums 
from stoning the fowls and breaking their legs, 
as they have done in a Washington Park. Any 
creature that could have its freedom and live a 
normal life and be protected from mischievous 
and eruel visitors, could be added to this park. 

There should be a shallow lake with boats, 
and out-door games for the older children, the 
young men and the maidens, and without ques- 
tion a band of music, if not every day, at least 
two or three times a week. This would be prog- 
ress in civilization, in education, in health, hap- 
piness and Christianity—it would be a practical 
method of ‘‘loving your neighbor as yourself.’’ 

The Associated Charities and the Settlement 
houses might have some arrangement with the 
car companies for tickets to this park and give 
tickets to poor women with little children, to en- 
courage them to take a day of rest and change 
in the country, and there should be a few rolling 
chairs for invalids. 

Shall we ever live to see our parks supplied 
with all these helpful, healthful ways of making 
the people who most need them happy? It re- 
mains with us to pledge ourselves to try for this 
uplift in city methods, and to begin it we should 
discourage the expenditure of money on zoolog- 
ical gardens, that are causes not only of suffer- 
ing to the confined animals, but to all humane 
individuals who visit the park. 

I wonder what city will be the first to provide 
this Paradise for the weary working woman, the 
city children, and the laboring man. If one 
city would institute this Park Reform, there is 
little doubt that many other cities would follow. 
—A. H.S. 


It appears to me that the great advancement 
of the world throughout all ages, is to be meas- 
ured by the increase of humanity, and the de- 
crease of cruelty. In hardly anything else do 
we feel sure that there is advancement...... I 
cannot but believe, that if we ceased to fulfil the 
conditions which are assumed in that word, we 
should be supplanted by another race. 

—Sir A. Heupes: Animals and their Masters, 
pp. 195—7. 
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Performing Animals. 

(To the Editor of the Nottingham Daily Express.) 

Sir,—The attempt which is to be made to 
purify the animal training profession by a sys- 
tem of licences for good and humane showmen 
is ill-advised and foredoomed to failure, chiefly 
because the purification of a practice based on 
a wrong principle and lable from its nature to 
abuse from start to finish is impracticable. 

If an actual performance can be certified 
elean, who can vouch for the previous training 
behind closed doors in foreign countries as well 
as here? If the training should be vouched for, 
who can prevent the cruelty of transit? For 
instance, we heard the other day of a giraffe 
conveyed by rail from Hamburg to Italy. The 
only way in which this could be done was to 
foree him on his knees and tie his neck down in 
an unnatural position and let him travel in this 
pitiful condition for 48 hours. Would a leence 
prevent a showman from doing this if his busi- 
ness demanded it? Even, if the leence could 
be guaranteed no licence could condone the keep- 
ing of animals in the conditions unavoidable at 
the back of a theatre or circus. 

And the result is a silly show—an elephant 
walking on his hind legs, or a dog on his fore- 
legs; a lion Jumping through a paper hoop, or 
an ape smoking a pipe—all degrading to the 
animals and demoralising to the public, who go 
away with the idea that we have a perfeet right 
away with the idea that we have a perfect right 
to exploit animals in such stupid fashion for 
trade purposes and to use them in any other 

ERNEST BELL. 
London, January 1, 1914. 


About Dogs. 

The spaniel is so called because the original 
breed of this beautiful and intelligent type came 
from Spain, and the first arrivals in England 
were called Spanish dogs. 

The Spitz dog got its name from its sharp 
pointed nose. ‘‘Spitz’’? means ‘‘sharp point’’ 
in German, and the Spitz was a favorite Ger- 
man breed before he became known in England 
and America. The Spitz is known also as a 
Dalmatian dog, because his native home is in 
Dalmatia. 


A LEAGUE Dosa. 


The dachshund is another German breed, and 
his family name—almost as long and funny as 
the dog himself—is a German name, meaning 
‘‘badger dog.’’ The original dachshund was . 
used for drawing badgers, and the dogs still are 
great favorities among German hunters, al- 
though the breed has become a little too delicate 
for fighting such a gray old warrior as the 
badger. 

The fox terrier earned his name, not from any 
fancied resemblance to the fox, but because long 
ago, in the days of ‘‘merry England,’’ these 
terriers, much larger and stronger then, were 
used everywhere by sportsmen for drawing and 
killing the fox, they being sent down into his 
burrow. It is said that no good fox terrier ever 
backed out of a burrow without his fox. If he 
came out he had the dead fox gripped. If he 
didn’t get the fox he didn’t come out, but died 
there. 

The bulldog used to drive cattle, and as he 
was trained to meet the rushes of the bull by 
seizing him by his most sensitive point—the 
nose—the sturdy, brave dog came to be known 
in time as bulldog. In some countries he is 
known as bull biter. 

The beautiful Blenheim spaniel is named after 
Blenheim Castle, where this dog first was made 
fashionable in the time of the great Marlbor- 
ough. The King Charles dog owes its name to 
the Merry Monarch. 

The various breeds of hounds of today are 
called hounds because they are the present sur- 
vivors of the time when all hunting dogs were 
used to hound game. In the early hunting days 
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of England every dog that was used to ac- 
company the hunt was selected mainly for his 
speed and endurance. There were hounds that 
were supposed to follow the game by scent, and 
others who were supposed to sight it a long way 
off, but all were expected to be able to run the 
game down. Consequently, while the name of 
hound, or hund in the ancient Saxon, was first 
used for all kinds of dogs, it finally came to 
denote hunting dogs only; that is why we call 
our running dogs hounds today, such as grey- 
hounds, rabbithound, bloodhounds, bearhounds, 
deerhounds, ete. 


Horse Identified Himself. 


A stray horse was found on the Hudson 
Boulevard, Jersey City, and was taken to the 
stables of the Society for the Prevention of Cru- 
elty to Animals. John Heins, a West Hoboken 
florist, called at the society’s office and claimed 
the animal. 

‘‘How are you going to prove ownership ?”’ 
asked President McCarthy. 

‘*Don’t have to,’’ said Heins. ‘‘If it’s my 
horse he’ll prove the ownership by doing some 
tricks I taught him. If it isn’t my horse I don’t 
want it.’’ 

They went to the stables, and Mr. McCarthy 
told the stableman to turn the horse loose in the 
yard. 

‘“Come here, Jack!’’ called Heins as the ani- 
mal came out. 

With a whinny of delight the horse ran over 
and rubbed his nose against Heins’s breast. 

‘‘Shake hands,’’ said Heins. The horse care- 
fully lifted his right forefoot and placed it in 
Heins’s outstretched palm. Heins walked over 
to Mr. MacCarthy. 

‘* Jack,’’ said he, ‘‘take out this gentleman’s 
watch.’’ 

The horse took the President’s watchchain be- 
tween his teeth and gently pulled the watch from 
the pocket. 

‘‘All right,’’ said President McCarthy. ‘‘I 
guess he’s your horse.’’ 

Heins took the animal home. 


Winter or summer, the horses, dogs, eats and 
birds want water to drink. 


CARE OF OUR | 


USEFUL FRIENDS ad | 


A Letter from Washington, D. C. 


Dear Madame: I am very much interested in 
your little paper, ‘‘Our Fourfooted Friends,’’ 
of which a friend of mine lent me a copy. I en- 
close five cents, and would be glad if you will 
send me the September issue. 

As an Englishwoman, and a great lover of 
animals, my feelings have been daily harrowed, 
during my two-years’ stay in this country, at 
the great cruelty that prevails in this city. The 
horses are almost invariably half starved, and 
worked to death, when at an age almost past 
work, and the callousness of the general public 
Seems to me something extraordinary. Though 
not a member of the 8S. P. C. A. I shall become 
one this winter, and shall endeavor to interest 
people enough to establish a Home of Rest for 
horses, such as you have at Pine Ridge. It is 
badly needed here. 

During the summer, which I spent in Wash- 
ington, | have fed many a stray cat that has 
been turned out of doors by its kind, considerate 
owner, and left to starve. We had a regular 
little gray and white visitor that had two meals 
a day and plenty of milk. Other cats we carried 
in from several blocks away. 

I am very fond of cats, and as I see you often 
have little stories of pets in your magazine, per- 
haps you would like to publish the following one 
(if not too long) about my beautiful gray Per- 
sian cat, which, much to my sorrow, I had to 
leave behind in England when I came to this 
country. He rejoiced in the name of ‘‘Itty,’’ 
because when we had him at six weeks old he 
was such a little ball of pale gray fluff. He was 
very intelligent, and treated as one of the family 
and simply devoted to me. He took a fancy to 
a small basket chair belonging to my little girl, 
and would never allow her to sit in it. If he 
found any of her dolls in it, he would haul them 
out, bite them (though he was never spiteful) 
and get in himself; though as he grew into a 
great cat he really could not fit in the chair. He 
also appropriated the cook’s cosy chair in the 
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kitchen, and always tried to get her out of it. 

He always chose Sunday evening for a game 
of ‘‘hide-and-seek’’ with me—running down the 
passage to hide in the nursery and then coming 
to look for me, walking very softly so that the 
bell on his collar would not jingle. Huis birthday 
was on June 19 when he always had quails for 
breakfast. When we went from London to our 
country cottage he always had a roast pigeon 
put in his traveling basket to relieve the tedium 
of the journey. 

Poor ‘‘Itty’’ had a sad ending, for when we 
went to England last summer, and I went down 
to the country to see him, I learned, to my grief, 
that he had been killed by a motor car some 
months before, and the people with whom I had 
left him, had not the heart to write and tell me. 
I have had many an intelligent cat, but none to 
compare with him: and now all I have left 1s 
his mauve collar and a tuft of long gray hair. 

Yours very truly, 
(Madame) Violet Hussein. 


When the Blizzard Comes. 
O man! to-night heside your chimney’s glare 
Or cuddled snugly in your blankets warm, 
Where are the poor dumb creatures of your care, 
Are they left out to shiver in the storm? 


Where is the horse that through the summer days 
His load of galling harness meekly. bore, 

And pulled your plow down the long aisles of maize, 
Then drew the harvest to your granary door? 


Where is the cow that answers to your call, 
Whose bulging udder overflows your pail? 

Rests she to-night in a straw-bedded stall? 
Or does she shiver in the piercing gale? 

Where are your sheep, your hogs, and chickens, too? 
God gave them to you as an earthly dower; 

Ile made you master of them all, and you 
Must some day answer how you used your power 

—From the Farm Journal. 


Notes Taken from Our Horse Agent’s Report. 

Took a white horse in poor condition, knees 
eut, from a baker in Newton. This horse was 
taken from the owner and destroyed, and no 
payment was made. 

Bay horse, 25 years old, taken from an ex- 
press in Jamaica Plain. Very poor condition 
and very lame. 


SHED ON A SWAMP WHERE SEVEN COWS AND SOMETIMES 
A Horse ARE KEPT. 


Gray horse taken from a man on Dorchester 
Avenue. This horse was very lame and had 
just been driven in from Hingham. Paid $5.00. 

Black horse, 30 years old, taken from South 
Boston in poor condition, blind in one eye and 
lame. Nothing paid for this horse, but our 
agent put him to death. 

Bay mare, found in Charlestown. Only 
fourteen years old, but in very poor condition 
and with spinal trouble which caused great 
debility. Paid five dollars for this horse. 

Bay horse, about twenty years old, found in 
Cambridge. Very thin and off hind leg dis- 
eased. Paid five dollars to get possession of 
him. 

Bay horse, about twenty years old, found in 
Revere in poor condition and apparently had 
been very badly treated. Took him away from 
the man so that he was put out of his suffering. 

Horse from Somerville, not old but legs in 
very bad condition with ringbone and spavin. 
Took the horse +o the R. Ashton Lawrence Hos- 
pital, but thought it best to pay the owner ten 
dollars and have him destroyed. 

Horse discovered in stable in Cambridge, 
old and in poor condition, lying down and not 
able to get up. Did not pay the man anything, 
but shot the horse. 

Horse about fifteen years old, in sales stable; 
in poor condition but had just traveled all the 
way from Swampscott. The owner wanted fifty 
dollars for him. We paid him eight dollars 
and took the horse and had him destroyed. 
He had undoubtedly been very much abused. 

Horse in the auction room put up to sell; 
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very well bred, but blind in both eyes and in 
poor condition. Apparently not over sixteen 
years old. We got him for ten dollars and had 
him put to death. 

Found a gray mare in sales stable apparently 
about twenty years old, but in poor condition, 
used up with over work and neglected. This 
mare had evidently been an old family pet. 
Had to pay ten dollars to get possession of her 
and save her from being sold for working pur- 
poses. 

Horse in North Woburn had met with an 
accident and a bone was fractured, but the horse 
was offered for sale. We took the horse away 
from the man without allowing him anything 
and had him destroyed. 

Brown horse seen on Hampden Street, evi- 
dently with the glanders. Took him away from 
the owner, had him examined. When it was 
proved to the owner that he was a glandered 
horse, we had him destroyed. 

Old family horse discovered in a stable at the 
West End. Very short docked tail. Horse in 
poor condition, both knees sprung badly. 
Bought him for five dollars and he was de- 
stroyed. 


LEAGUE NEWS 


AND NOTES 


The Animal Rescue League during the month 
of February last received and cared for 1633 
animals, of which number 291 were dogs and 
1320 were cats. The League agents made 1031 
calls and took to the headquarters on Carver 
Street 1077 animals. Thirty-six horses unfit 
for work were taken by the League veterinarian 
and nine horses were cared for at Pine Ridge 
Home of Rest, Dedham. 


The severe weather of February caused much 
suffering to animals and birds. Quite a number 
of cats were taken to the League and to our 
Receiving Stations with their paws frozen. One 
of our agents took three pigeons from the roof 
of a house where they were frozen together and 
only just alive. Since the worst storms there has 


been a very nov-ceable decrease in the number 
of pigeons that come to Carver Street every 
day to be fed, and our agent, who has for quite 
a number of years been feeding the pigeons on 
Boston Common, has found the numbers that 
surround him when he appears with his bag of 
cracked corn, noticeably lessened. 


Why can we not have pigeon houses on the 
Common and the Public Garden? The houses 
could be made ornamental, and put up too high 
for the hoodlum and sneak thief to molest. The 
pigeons are with us, and the Animal Rescue 
League would be glad to do everything possible 
to make them comfortable, winter and summer. 


The calls upon the League to go to the rescue 
of dogs, cats, birds and horses are constantly 
imereasing. We ean attend to just as many 
calls as our means will allow. If we have to re- 
fuse to send at once in answer to a telephone call 
or a call by mail, the sender must bear in mind 
that we are spending every dollar we get from 
the public in this practical work. If we are to 
do larger work the public must give us more 
money. | 


RUFFLES AND HIS DOLL. 
Sent by Mrs. Louis Toles, Berlin, Germany. 


in Zero Weather. 

One gets at times quite discouraged with the 
suffering and cruelty that cannot be reached 
by the law. At eight o’clock in the evening of 
Feb. 11, the thermometer not far from zero, the 
earetaker at Pine Ridge Home of Rest for 
Horses went down the road a quarter of a mile 
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and opened the door of a rudely constructed 
shed where a horse is kept. The moonlight was 
streaming in through holes between the boards, 
on the patient, suffering animal, who stood with- 
out any covering and without bedding, his hind 
legs raised from the rough flooring by a huge 
mountain of filth. It looked as if the shed 
where the horse stood had not been cleaned out 
for a week. The horse whinnied a pitiful ap- 
peal,—he seemed to say, ‘‘I know you, you’ve 
rescued me from wretchedness before, and now 
I hope you will take me home with you again,’’ 
and as soon as his head was turned out of the 
shed, he needed no guiding hand. He did not 
wait to be led, but he led the way himself, walk- 
ing ahead of his deliverer until he reached the 
gate leading to the Home of Rest. Then he 
stopped and waited for the man to come up to 
him and open the gate that led to the home he 
had learned from former experience meant hap- 
piness and peace and plenty. 

The horse is with us still. We refused to let 
him go back to his poor shelter while the ex- 
treme cold, and later the heavy storms, pre- 
vailed. Before we release him from our Home 
of Rest, we shall once more insist that the owner 
of the horse shall mend the holes and clean up 
the accumulated filth,—but there are many 
horses kept in sheds, and the law seems inade- 
quate to prevent this cruelty. 


American Humane Association Report. 

The Annual Report of the American Humane 
Association, just issued, contains a full account 
of the proceedings at the thirty-seventh annual 
meeting at Rochester, N. Y., last October. 
Among the papers of special interest are those 
of Mr. Ernest Harold Baynes on ‘‘What One 
Bird Club is Doing,’’ the papers on the slaugh- 
tering of animals by Mr. Robert H. Murray of 
Halifax, N. S., and others, and especially a 
paper on ‘‘The Value of Animal Shelters, Hos- 
pitals, and Rescue Work,’’ by Mrs. James 
Speyer of New York. The discussions on the 
different papers also contain a great deal of ex- 
pert opinion on topics connected with humane 
work. 

The table of comparative statistics reveals 
some noteworthy points with regard to the 


growth of humane societies in this country. In 
1906 the number of active societies devoted to 
animals was fifty-nine, and in 1913 this number 
had increased to one hundred and seventy-five,— 
an increase of two hundred per cent. The 
number of societies devoted to children in 1906 
was thirty-six, and this number had increased 
in 1913 to forty-three,—an increase of twenty 
per cent., that is, the increase of societies de- 
voted to animals in the period specified was ten 
times as great as the increase in the number of 
societies devoted to children. It is interesting 
also to find that there has been a significant in- 
erease in the number of societies classified as 
Animal Rescue Leagues, or as conducting prac- 
tical shelter work. The number of societies 
listed under this head is sixty-four. Thirteen 
states now have compulsory humane education 
laws. Copies of this valuable report may be had 
free by applying to Dr. Wilham O. Stillman, 
President, 287 State Street, Albany, New York. 


Ee Eiietahkes 


Amesbury, Mass. 


I wish to thank you for subscribing for the 
magazine, OuR FouRFOOTED FRIENDS, and send- 
ing it to the Amesbury High School. I am 
kinder now to animals on account of reading an 
article in the magazine about horses serving 
man since the beginning of the world and 
how cruel some men are to them. I will be an 
interested reader of your magazine every month 
it comes. ap Aes 


Boston, Mass. 


{ have your postal about the cat which you 
sent me December 24. The cat is a wonder, 
handsome and intelligent, and I am much 
pleased with him. To show cat intelligence, I 
will mention the following. Your man brought 
the cat in at the front door and then to the 
basement. On the fourth day the cat was let 
out into the yard and disappeared, and I pre- 
sumed was gone forever and would not be 
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The Automatic Electric Cage 


For the Humane, Safe, Sanitary and 
Economical Destruction of Animals 


Commended by the highest humane and scientific authority. 
Installations at Boston, Mass., Newark, N. J., Columbus, O., 


Toronto and Montreal, Canada, and elsewhere. 


For full particulars address HUNTINGTON SmiTH, the Animal 
Rescue League, 51 Carver Street, Boston, Mass. 


Our New Pin. 

Every member of the An- 
mal Rescue League ought 
to have one of our attrac- 
tive new pins. They will 
be sent by mail for four 
cents each in stamps on ap- 
plication to this office. 


LOVE YOUR PETS 


Prove it by feeding them the 
best. Bear in mind 


Dr. A. C. Daniels’ Dog and Puppy Bread 


is made and medicated for easy 
digestion for your puppies and 
dogs. 

Don’t take anyone’s word for quality. The dog 
will decide. Try him with Dr. Daniels’. He will 
make the choice. At most grocers and druggists. 

Dr. Daniels’ Dog and Cat Remedies 
ean be had at all Riker Stores and some others. 
We could tell you why they are the best but a trial 
is convincing. Book on Feeding and Care free. 


Dr. A. C. DANIELS, Inc. 


122 Milk St., Boston 


FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M.D.V. 


Specialist in Diseases of Small Animals 
ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


51 CARVER STREET 


Telephone, Oxford 244 
Office Hours: 3 to 6 P. M. Daily 


REALE a 
FIFTY-SIXTH YEAR 


J.S.WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated. 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326 AND 2328 WASHINGTON STREET 
Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 


FUNERAL, CEMETERY, CREMATION AND TRANS- 
FER ARRANGEMENTS. 
CHAPEL. Extensive Salesrooms. 
Complete equipment for city and out-of-town service. 
Automobile Hearses. 
Frank §. Waterman, President. 
Joseph S. Waterman, Vice-President. 
Frank S. Waterman, Jr. 
Telephones Roxbury 72-73-74. 


Marconi Telegraph and Cable Address, ‘“‘Undertaker, Boston.” 


sufficiently familiar with the premises to find 
his way back. Four days later, at eight in the 
morning, I opened the front door and there 
was the cat sitting on the vestibule floor behind 
a door, waiting for someone to let him in. This 
indicates a remarkable memory in locating the 
right door in a block of houses, into which house 
he had entered but once. Kebab: 
Roxbury, Mass. 
In regard to your postal received today con- 
cerning a cat, would say said cat is contented 
as long as we feed it on raw eggs. It has man- 
aged to gain three pounds since December 24. 


Please draw your own conclusions as to whether 
said cat is languishing for want of nourishment 
and care. Sincerely, W. A. 


Cambridge, Mass. 
The dog we got from you three years ago has 
been the most satisfactory dog we ever had. 
He has never bitten anybody. He holds up 
every dog that goes by the house. The only 
trouble with him is that he is too fat. I think 
we give him too much to eat. He has a big 
dinner of meat every day, and then at night 
he has Austin’s Puppy Bread. I love him very 
much, Yours sincerely, RaSac ew 


Isn't this a title to captivate the children? 


Our Fourfooted Friends 


“Once Upon A Time” 


And every volume in 


the Once Upon a Time Series has all the charm of a delightful oral story, fully 
illustrated, and placed in permanent form. 


LISBETH LONGFROCK 
From the Norwegian. 
A lively story of peasant life on a Norwe- 
gian farm and saeter. 


IN THE REIGN OF COYOTE 
Pacific Coast. 
The Indian *‘ Uncle Remus.” 


PINOCCHIO THE ADVENTURES 
MARIONETTE 
The Italian ‘‘ Alice in Wonderland,” pre- 
senting the fantastic adventures of a mari- 
onette who is eager to escape school life. 


PINOCCHIO IN AFRICA . 
From the Italian. 
Further adventures of Pinocchio, who in 
this book poses as the emperor of all 
Africa. 


OF A 


GINN 


You are cordially invited to call at our Boston office, 29 Beacon 
Street, and examine these ever-popular juveniles. 


AND COMPANY: Publishers 


MERRIE ENGLAND 
Fascinating tales of Robin Hood, Guy of 
Warwick, Sir Walter Raleigh, and other 
heroes dear to the heart of childhood. 


THE QUEST OF THE FOUR-LEAVED 
CLOVER 
From the French. 
Full of the sunshine and color, the freedom 
and simplicity of the Arabian desert. 
HEIMATLOS 
From the German. 
Two delightful stories of a Swiss orphan 
boy and girl. 
MONI, THE GOAT BOY 
From the German. ,; 
Picturing the simple joys and sorrows of 
children in the Alps. 


ESTABLISHED 1798 


DINNERWARE 


AT MODERATE PRICES 


One of Our Specialties For This Year is a 
Moderate Priced Dinner Set. 


ENGLISH DINNER SETS, Complete. .$22.50 to $50.00 
FRENCH DINNER SETS, Complete. .$26.00 to $60.00 


The Above Comprises the Latest and Most 
Exclusive Designs, 


SAMPLES SENT UPON APPLICATION 


Richard BrigssCo. 


116 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


For lap dogs, bad doers, puppies, cats, etc., we recom- 
mend our NEW BISCUIT 


S PAs 


‘MOLLOCODDLES’ 


(MILK - WHEAT- MEAT) 


THESE BISCUITS 


satisfy the jaded palate, restore the failing appetite 
and AT THE SAME TIME PROVIDE a strong and 
simple food. 


The Best for 50 Years 


At three of the largest shows held in the world re- 
cently over three thousand (3000) prizes were won by 
dogs regularly and exclusively fed on SPRATT’S DOG 
CAKES. 


Write for samples and send two-cent stamp for “Dog 
Culture” which contains much valuable information. 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 


Factory and chief offices at NEWARK, N. J. 


Jamaica Printing Company, Jamaica Plain 


